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use delicate care, we are offended. The dismal act of
a squalid man needed many condiments to make it
pleasant, and therefore Mr. Tennyson was right to
mix them subtly and to use them freely.
A mere act of self-denial can indeed scarcely be
pleasant upon paper. A heroic struggle with an
external adversary, even though it end in a defeat, may
easily be made attractive. Human nature likes to see
itself look grand, and it looks grand when it is making
a brave struggle with foreign foes. But it does not
look grand when it is divided against itself. An
excellent person striving with temptation is a very
admirable being in reality, but he is not a pleasant
being in description. We hope he will win and over-
come his temptation; but we feel that he would be a
more interesting being, a higher being, if he had not
felt that temptation so much. The poet must make
the struggle great in order to make the self-denial
virtuous, and if the struggle be too great, we are apt
to feel some mixture of contempt. The internal meta-
physics of a divided nature are but an inferior subject
for art, and if they are to be made attractive, much
else must be combined with them. If the excellence
of " Hamlet" had depended on the ethical qualities
of Hamlet, it would not have been the masterpiece of
our literature. He acts virtuously of course, and kills
the people he ought to kill, but Shakespeare knew
that such goodness would not much interest the pit.
He made him a handsome prince and a puzzling
meditative character; these secular qualities relieve his
moral excellence, and so he becomes " nice."10
This discussion contains much that is sound and
sensible, much that is interesting and revealing.
The cynical treatment of hero worship is charac-
teristic, and the animosity against priggishness
does credit to the moralist. Yet there is throughout
a large factor of error. Bagehot's argument is
that " a mere act of self-denial can scarcely be